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Editor’s Note 


Among the exhibits currently being uncovered by the 
NAHB-ULI study of innovations in residential land 
development (see “What’s New in Land Planning?” 
UrBAN Lanp, February 1960) are the following notes on 
street cross-sections in residential subdivisions. Since the 
street is an essential element in the development of an 
overall area for residential purposes, it is important to 
consider the street design before any new concepts in 
subdivision layout are promulgated. 

Allen Benjamin, planning consultant of Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts, makes the following points about street design: 

“(1) Street design standards are arbitrarily applied from 
one city to the next, using commonly accepted dimensions, 
te.—rather than developing specifications on the basis of 


General Regulations” of 


In the design of streets passing 
through residential areas, the principle 
is commonly accepted of increasing 
roadway and right-of-way width as the 
traffic load increases. For example, in 
New England, new minor streets cus- 
tomarily have a paved roadway from 
20-32 feet wide (with rights-of-way 
from 40-50 feet), while new major 
streets often have a paved roadway 
30-40 feet wide (with rights-of-way of 
60-70, or perhaps even 80, feet). But 
an especially important second prin- 
ciple is less widely accepted: that for 
any given class or function of street, 
the pavement width, right-of-way 
width, and some other physical ele- 
ments should vary according to the 
density and character of the residential 
area through which the street is to 
pass. (The only widely accepted appli- 
cation of this principle is that a minor 
street through a multiple-family area in 
is customarily wider in roadway and done. 
right-of-way than a minor street 
through a single-family residential 
area.) The “Suggested Subdivision 
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what the streets are to be used for. (2) Standards, once 
developed, are all too often applied the board 
within any jurisdiction—without considering variations in 
the character and density of the neighborhoods served. 
Thus the streets are often inadequate in high density areas 
and overbuilt in low density areas. The latter condition 
results in a waste of land (because too much area is given 
over to the rights-of-way), an “urban” appearance in 
what might be otherwise a semi-rural type of develop- 
ment, and an excessively high cost per front foot.” 

Mr. Benjamin’s thoughts on street design have already 
been adopted and are in effect in several Massachusetts 
towns, namely Lunenburg, Scituate and Cohasset. 
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It is here considered that the logical 
way to determine proper right-of-way 
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Pavement Width 


Proper width of pavement is deter- 
mined by at least three variables: (1) 
the expected amount of curb parking, 
which is a function of residential 
density, (2) the number of lanes of 
moving traffic to be accommodated, 
which is a function of the volume of 
traffic expected on the street, and (3) 
the dimensions to be allowed for each 
parking and moving lane (which in- 
crease with the importance of the 
street). Allowances for curb parking 
and moving lanes, respectively, range 
from 7 through 82 for minor 
neces-__ streets, to 9 through 1112 feet for major 
But, streets. Where the edge of the roadway 

be is to curbed with a granite-type 
curbing, provision for both regular and 
emergency parking must be allowed on 
the pavement. Where, on the other 
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Plan-itericl . . . 


Urban Affairs and the Federal Interest 


The George Washington University, during the current academic year, has 
been conducting a most interesting and informative lecture series on the subject, 
“The Federal Government and the Cities.” In March, Joseph S. Clark, Senator 
from Pennsylvania, participated and chose as his lecture topic, “Toward National 
Federalism.” In this he posed three trends in local government as follows: 

“First, metropolitan areas are expanding rapidly across city, county and 
state lines. 

“Second, local budgets, tax rates, and bonded debt are shooting steadily 
skyward. 

“Third, despite these increases, the level of public services is far from satis- 
factory, and is in many cases dangerously deteriorating.” 

From the last two he draws a fundamental conclusion: “That many billions 
of dollars must come from somewhere to raise the level of public services up to 
where it ought to be.” 


Urban Affairs 


We doubt if there can be much disagreement with the above statement. It 
is not our purpose to set forth in detail the solutions Senator Clark advances, 
as the full text of his lecture is available on request from his office. We take 
exception however to one point: That point is his proposal for the creation of 
a Federal Department of Housing and Metropolitan Affairs. (Italics ours.) Why 
“Housing” and why “Metropolitan” in combination? Senator Clark states that 


“|. functions of government which serve the whole population, urban and rural, 
Assigned to the new department 
would be only functions which relate directly and either exclusively or 


would remain in their existing departments. 
pre- 
dominantly to cities and metropolitan areas, and these have already been clus- 
tered in an agency which is bigger than several of our existing departments— 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency.” 

We question this statement as it gives no recognition to the fundamental 
base upon which the entire urban economy rests—urban industry, commerce and 
trade. This is in no way intended to minimize the importance of the functions 
performed by HHFA. We are suggesting, however, that the preoccupation with 
housing to the virtual exclusion of more basic considerations has been an arbi- 
trary road block to realizing the full potentials inherent in the urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal concept, despite the best efforts of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration, and has tended to warp the true concept of urban affairs. Senator 
Clark’s proposal would appear to perpetuate the misplaced emphasis on housing. 

In an Urban Land article, “Redevelopment Restated,” March 1953, we stated: 
“If we assume that the Federal government has a legitimate interest in our cities 
as an essential part of our national economy, it appears to follow that this 
interest will extend to all segments of the problem, and especially to the eco- 
nomic well-being of our urban areas. It is through the commercial and indus- 
trial activity of the city that the Nation derives most of its economic strength. ... 
Recognition of the broad considerations of urban development and redevelop- 
ment seems to us to be the first step toward correcting the absurdity of the 
present situation wherein housing is predominant.” 

We set forth several alternatives: 

1. A Department of Urban Affairs under which would be grouped the various 
agencies primarily concerned with the urban economy at the national level. Such 
a department would parallel roughly the long and constructive interest of the 
Department of Agriculture in the Nation’s rural economy. 

2. Complete reorganization of the Housing and Home Finance Agency into 
an Urban Development Agency, within which the function of urban redevelop- 
ment would assume its proper place with respect to its constituent elements 
including commercial industrial and residential development and public uses. 

3. Transfer of the redevelopment function to another department of govern- 
ment such as the Department of Commerce which, historically, has been urban- 
oriented. (Continued on Page 5) 
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M.1.T.’s SPECIAL SUMMER 
SESSION ON CITY AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING 


The twenty-second in the series of 
annual two-week Special Summer 
Programs in City and Regional Plan- 
ning will be held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in ‘Cambridge, 
from Monday, July 18, through Friday, 
July 29, 1960. 

As in former years, the Program will 
include a comprehensive review of the 
principles of city and regional planning 
and of the administration of plan- 
ning programs. The special! feature this 
year will be the potential contributions 
of modern computer devices and tech- 
niques in analysis of planning prob- 
lems in such fields as population, land 
use, and circulation. The Program is 
oriented toward the individual who 
lacks formal professional training or 
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NOTES ON STREET CROSS- 
SECTIONS IN RESIDENTIAL 
SUBDIVISIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


hand, the roadway is to be edgell by 
either a sloping curb and grass area 
or by sod ‘shoulders, parking may be 
wholly or partially off the pavement. 

The combination of these factors, 
modified by a calculated risk on the 
frequency and amount of curb park- 
ing, may be integrated into a table of 
pavement widths, each of which is ex- 
plained by the factors mentioned above. 
For example, a minor street in a 
densely populated neighborhood should 
perhaps have a 32-foot pavement; this 
will allow for two moving lanes (of 9 
feet each) and frequent parking on 
both sides (i.e., two parking lanes, of 
7 feet each). At the other extreme, a 
minor street in a low density area may 
properly have a pavement of only 20 
feet, with 3- or 4-foot sod shoulders; 
this will allow two moving lanes (of 
10 feet each). When parking does 
occur, usually it will only be on one 
side at a time and of an emergency 
nature. (If the stopped car is on the 
shoulder, it will extend only 4-5 feet 
onto the pavement, still leaving clear 
two 8-foot moving lanes.) 


Pavement Surface 


The trend seems to be in residential 
subdivisions to call for a higher and 
higher type of pavement. One objec- 
tive is to insure road surfaces that will 
stand up for a number of years, with 
low maintenance costs. A common 
minimum is a 2% inch asphaltic con- 
crete or macadam pavement. But the 
higher the type of pavement, the more 
important it is to permit any reductions 
in its width which are reasonable, as 
traffic volume and density decrease. If, 
on the other hand, merely an oiled- 
gravel surface is called for (as in some 
communities), it is hardly worth com- 
plicating the specifications and proce- 
dure to reduce roadway widths in such 
instances. 


Sidewalks 


The justification for two, one, or no 
sidewalks in terms of: (a) traffic vol- 
ume, and (b) pedestrian volume are set 
forth in a table in the “Traffic Engi- 
neering Handbook.” It is apparent 
from this table, that outside of the 
higher density areas there will seldom 
be sufficient pedestrian use to justify 
even one sidewalk on the basis of 
volume alone. However, it has been 
observed that even in medium density 
developments, unless sidewalks are pro- 
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vided there is considerable use of the 
roadway surface for children’s play. 
On the other hand, sidewalks provide 
a paved play area and serve as a bar- 
rier, between the lots and the roadway. 
This need seems to diminish, and per- 
haps even disappear, when the lot sizes 
range from 30,000 to 40,000 square feet 
or above. Sidewalks also seem neces- 
sary in the higher and medium density 
developments to facilitate deliveries of 
mail and other on-foot deliveries. In 
fact, the Post Office Department is re- 
ported as having a regulation, not gen- 
erally enforced, that house-to-house 
delivery will only be made when side- 
walks are available on both sides of the 
street. 


Sidewalk Width 


While some authorities suggest a 
minimum sidewalk width of 4 or 41% 
feet in single-family areas and 5 feet 
or more in multiple-family areas, the 
problems of standardization for snow 
plowing and other maintenance activi- 
ties suggest that, outside of the busi- 
ness and multi-family areas, a uniform 
width should be accepted within any 
given municipality. Anything below, 
say 4 feet, should not perhaps be 
counted as a sidewalk (but rather as 
just a path), while 4 feet seems to be 
adequate even in the most dense single- 
family areas. On the other hand, if 
the municipality is predominantly 
multi-family, perhaps a city-wide 5-foot 
minimum might be used. 


“Planting” Area 


It is commonly recognized that there 
should be a grassed area between the 
sidewalk and the edge of the roadway. 
This is for several purposes: (a) to 
separate pedestrians from moving 
vehicles, i.e., for safety, (b) to prevent 
the pedestrians from being splashed 
with water, mud, etc., (c) as a landscape 
feature, (d) for snow storage—not men- 
tioned in the literature, but important 
in New England, (e) where no side- 
walks are to be provided (as in low- 
density developments), for infrequent 
emergency walking. 

It is commonly stated that the mini- 
mum width of this grassed area should 
be 3 feet if no trees are to be planted, 
and 7 feet if trees are to be used. It is 
here believed, however, that its width 
should change, within this range, as 
the width of the pavement changes. 
Certainly, the volume of snow to be 
stored between the sidewalk and the 
road is directly proportional to the 
width of the pavement. Also, except 
in the multi-family areas, the volume 
and speed of traffic increases as the 


pavement width increases, and thus, the 
amount of space separating pedestrians 
from the moving vehicles should pre- 
sumably also increase. 


Curbs 

In the high-density areas, a granite- 
type curbing is customarily placed 
along the edge of the roadway (pave- 
ment) between it and the grassed area. 
Here, parking at the curb is so frequent 
that a sharp physical barrier seems in 
order to preserve the grass area and to 
keep parked cars the required mini- 
mum distance away from the pedestrian 
walks. As the frequency of curb park- 
ing decreases (in more open areas), the 
requirement for a curb may well be 
dropped (except where needed to con- 
trol surface water). Curbs in low 
density areas might well be required 
only: (a) on cutback corners at inter- 
sections, and (b) on grades exceeding 
a certain percentage. In the first case, 
their purpose would be to protect the 
planting area against cutting the cor- 
ner, and in the second case, to keep 
surface water on the pavement. 


Sod Shoulders 


In the low density developments, it 
should be in order to replace the outer 
edges of the roadway pavement with 
stabilized sod shoulders. There are 
two ways this could be done—one is to 
make the shoulders as extensions of the 
paved surface, pitching in the same 
direction (down to gutters). This is 
shown in a few cross-section diagrams, 
but raises the problem of how to keep 
the shoulders from eroding. It is here 
believed this can be accomplished by: 
(a) constructing them of a mixture of 
select gravel (two parts) and loam (one 
part), rolling them to precisely meet 
the pavement, and then seeding, and 
(b) on steep slopes, building a shallow 
valley gutter between the shoulder and 
pavement. 

The second method, as shown in 
some cross-sections, is to pitch them 
toward the roadway, with a 6-inch 
grass or rolled asphalt berm. The 
former (i.e., pitching them away) is 
here preferred, since the shoulders are 
more readily available for emergency 
parking if in the plane of the roadway. 
Also, with this method, catch basins 
can be installed at the outer edge of the 
shoulder, where they will be properly 
located if and when the shoulders ever 
need full paving. 

Density Categories 

Each of the components of the cross- 
section, i1.e., pavement, area, 
shoulder, walk, ete. may be hypothe- 
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sized as changing in dimensions, etc. at 
various densities slightly different from 
each other. In practical application, it 
is necessary to group together certain 
standards for a given residential dens- 
ity and then change all or most of them 
at the same point. This will result in 
three or four combinations of dimen- 
sions or sets of “standards.” 

Although the change between single- 
family and multiple-family use is sug- 
gested in several books as being the 
point when the pavement widths, etc. 
should increase, by observation it seems 
that single-family developments on 
lots of about 8,000 square feet or less 
with widths of 75 and 85 feet or less 
need about the same _ street cross- 
sections as in two-family and apart- 
ment house zones. Here, the amount of 
curb parking, children’s play on the 
pavement, etc. are the greatest. Also, 
with very small lots, the structures 
dominate the landscape, aesthetically, 
to the extent that the only openness 
that can be provided is in the street. 
Consequently, a wide strip of roadway 
does not seem out of order. 

At the other extreme, single-family 
dwellings on lots of an acre or more 
and 150-200 feet in frontage, or greater, 
seem to be adequately served with 
narrow pavements plus grass shoulders 
(with no sidewalks and curbs). This 
leaves a middle category, where typical 
“suburban” specifications may be used— 
in developments of lots ranging from 
10,000 square feet through 30,000 square 
feet, with frontage ranging from 100 to 
perhaps 150 feet. 

In true rural areas (lots of perhaps 
two acres or more), the pavement 
width might be reduced still further 
(than 20 feet) to, say, 18 feet on minor 
streets, and the shoulders increased in 
width accordingly. 

Areas of seasonal dwellings pose 
another problem; here, it is considered 
that the streets should be designed the 
same as if the area were occupied year- 
round (with space for curb parking, 
sidewalks, etc.), but might initially be 
constructed to lower standards. Then, 
if the area were later converted to a 
year-rounu neighborhood: (a) there 
would be adequate right-of-way width, 
etc., to allow wider pavement, walks, 
curbs and the like, (b) catch basins 
would be located at the proper distance 
to serve the wider roadway, and (c) 
the cost of these deferred improve- 
ments could be recovered through bet- 
terment assessments. 


Examples 


The various points described above 
illustrated by 


are suggested design 
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standards for residential streets in the 

Town of Lunenburg, Massachusetts. 

Subdivision regulations incorporating 

these principles, or most of them, have 

been adopted already, and are in effect, 

in Scituate and Canton, Massachusetts. 
In summary the major points are: 


1. Street design and construction re- 
quirements should vary according to 
density of development (within the 
same municipality). 

. The need for sidewalks should be re- 
lated to children’s play and safety, as 
well as pedestrian use. 


bo 


3. Sod shoulders (common in rural high- 
ways) should be considered as a de- 
sirable element in construction of 
streets in low density residential 
developments. 

4.In areas of seasonal dwellings, road- 
way grading and placement of drain- 
age should be such as will allow for 
eventual paving of shoulders, wide- 
ning of roadways and construction of 
sidewalks. 





RURAL THINKING—AN 
OBSTACLE TO COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


The reluctance of the public and 
politicians to recognize that America 
is now an urban and metropolitan 
nation is the most serious obstacle to 
community planning today, according 
to Boyd T. Barnard of Philadelphia, 
president of ULI. 

Speaking to the National Construc- 
tion Industry Conference of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mr. Barnard said recently, “the rural 
and agrarian past dominates the think- 
ing of our people and, in the main, our 
political leaders.” He maintained that 
this “backward view” was reflected in 
government agencies on all levels. 

“The frontiers of America today are 
unquestionably its cities. All our 
growth within the next two decades 
will take place there,” he declared. He 
pointed out that the metropolitan pop- 
ulation will probably number ninety 
million more persons by 1980. Cities 
will have to expand as much during 
the next ten years as they did in the 
nearly three centuries between 1630 
and 1900 to accommodate America’s 
expanding population. “In spite of our 
mistakes, cities still present the dra- 
matic exhibition of man’s ingenuity in 
community living which is really civili- 
zation,” he continued. 

ULI’s president stated flatly, “The 
golden age of the suburbs has passed. 








Taxes in the suburbs often surpass th« 
taxes within the city. Suburban prob- 
lems are becoming the same as the 
city’s problems for 25 years ago.” 

Mr. Barnard listed five major urban 
planning problems today: public trans- 
portation, consumption of cultivated 
land by urban growth, downtown 
blight, exhaustion of scenic and recrea- 
tional areas, and the complexity of gov- 
ernmental bodies. Labeling public 
transportation the most critical condi- 
tion, he suggested that a system of 
coordinated public transport subsidized 
by the community and, perhaps, the 
Federal government was the _ only 
feasible solution. He noted that Phila- 
delphia now underwrites part of its 
transit system’s deficit and that other 
cities are considering similar moves. 

The ULI.president urged that urban 
sprawl be controlled by “building in 
the air’ with apartment clusters. He 
also endorsed row housing as offering 
“the most for the money and good com- 
munity living.” 


PHILADELPHIA’S FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


In 1951, a ULI panel study recom- 
mended abandonment of the antiquated 
Dock Street market area and the es- 
tablishment of a modern food whole- 
saling center. Today that recommen- 
dation is a reality. 

Philadelphia’s new food distribution 
center opened in June 1959. It is lo- 
cated on a 308-acre tract in South 
Philadelphia in a formerly blighted 
area bounded by the right-of-way of 
the Delaware River Port Authority on 
the north, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on the east and south, and by Tenth 
Street on the west. Thus it is at the 
terminus of major rail, highway, air, 
and water transportation routes with 
a regional marketing area of more than 
22 million people within a 90-mile 
radius. When fully developed, 110 
acres of the 308 will be covered by 
buildings, almost exclusively of the 
one-story type. This acreage will pro- 
vide approximately six million square 
feet of floor space for food processing, 
storage, and wholesale operations. 

The Center is operated by a non- 
profit corporation which arranges the 
sale or lease of land in the area to 
companies and/or individuals engaged 
in the food industry. All proceeds 
above costs accrue to the Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Phila- 
delphia. The Food Distribution Center 
is being developed as part of Philadel- 
phia’s urban renewal program on land 
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assembled by the City’s Redevelopment 
Authority. 

The Food Center makes possible the 
centralization at a strategic location of 
processing, storage, and wholesale ac- 
tivities, thus producing a merchandis- 
ing want for the food industry. The 
markets are leased to private corpora- 
tions composed of the merchants who 
occupy the individual stores. Perma- 
nent financing has been pledged by 
Philadelphia banks and insurance com- 
panies, according to Vernon D. North- 
rup, president of the Food Distribution 
Center. He predicts that Philadelphia’s 
“Food City of Tomorrow” will be fully 
developed by 1965. “Under this pro- 
gram, Philadelphia should have one of 
the finest terminal food marketing cen- 
ters in the world to serve better its 
urban population with more and better 
food at more economical costs. The 
Center will provide an example for 
other cities faced with the problem of 
replacing inefficient wholesale food 
terminals.” 

It all began when ULI’s panel told 
the Dock Street merchants to organize 
themselves and to create a new facility 
to replace their deteriorating, out- 
moded, traffic-choked wholesale food 
marketing operations. 


PEDESTRIAN WALKWAYS 
IN CHICAGO 

As official policy, Chicago has adopted 
the principle of pedestrian walkways 
for incorporation in the City’s Central 
Area Development Plan. Pedestrian 
walkways were urged and _ recom- 
mended by Chicago’s Central Area 
Committee. 

In urging the adoption of the pedes- 
trian way as a planning principle for 
inclusion in projects being contem- 
plated as part of Chicago’s new central 
area development, the Committee said 
in part: “It is highly desirable that 
pedestrians be able to travel about the 
Central Area, to and from office and 
shopping and transportation facilities, 
protected from weather and without 
interference from vehicular traffic. 

“Chicago’s Central Area Develop- 
ment Plan already calls for grade sep- 
arated pedestrian facilities in the City- 
County Civic Center. We strongly urge 
that the Development Plan also pro- 
vide for special pedestrian passages 
above and below grade in the new 
Federal buildings along the Quincy 
Street alignment.” 

The Central Area Committee also 
filed with the Planning Commission 
dramatic illustrations to show how its 
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recommendations could be _ included 
easily in the new Federal Courthouse 
and Office Building complex now in 
its planning stages. 


M.I.T.’s SPECIAL SUMMER 
SESSION ON CITY AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING 


(Continued from Page 2) 





advanced experience in comprehensive 
planning. 

Seminar leadership will be provided 
by faculty members of the Department 
of City and Regional Planning and 
selected guest speakers. Tuition is 
$225, due and payable upon notification 
of admission. Academic credit is not 
offered. Planning seminars will be un- 
der general direction of Roland B. 
Greeley, Associate Professor of Re- 
gional Planning, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


PLAN-ITORIAL 
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Placing the Emphasis Properly 


Our attention here is on the first two 
alternatives which Senator Clark has, 
in effect, combined. We don’t quarrel 
with his basic suggestion, but rather 
with his emphasis. In 1953 we said 
further: 

Urban growth, development and rede- 
velopment involve much more than the 
bricks and mortar required for housing. 
Industrial production, healthy com- 
merce and trade, a sound tax base, 
efficient and economic transportation, 
and the maintenance of a stable and 
favorable climate for employment and 
production will generate housing. 
Housing alone will never generate 
growth and redevelopment. 

Let’s put the emphasis where it 
belongs—on Urban Affairs, in which 
housing assumes an important but 
proper place. 

Also we do agree with Senator Clark 
when he says: 

“An essential aspect of my proposal 
for expanded Federal aid is that admin- 
istration of these programs should, to 
the maximum extent, remain local. 

“In this regard, I am a traditionalist. 
I do not believe that local governments 
will always make wiser decisions as to 
how money should be spent. But the 
reverse is certainly true, also. And I 
do believe that if the details of local 
programs are reviewed in Washington 
the relationship will tend to become 
unworkable.” 

M.S.W. 


In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


Studies of the Central Business District 
and Urban Freeway Development. 
Edgar M. Horwood and Ronald R. 
Boyce. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, Washington. December 1959. 
200 pp. illus. $5.00. 

This is a companion volume to Studies 
of Highway Development and Geo- 
graphic Change. (See Urban Land, 
April 1960) Both are part of the 
research program of the Highway Eco- 
nomic Studies group at the. University 
of Washington. 

The main objective of this study is 
to investigate central business district 
structure and change in relation to 
urban freeway development. The first 
three sections examine the changing 
structure of the CBD. The spatial and 
functional organization are analyzed 
and the concept of two distinct func- 
tional areas, the central core within a 
frame, is developed. Two principal 
core activities, retail sales and office 
use are studied and trends presented 
as a function of city size by regression 
analysis. The decentralization of in- 
surance, electrical utilities, and bank- 
ing activities traditionally centered in 
the CBD, are measured and reasons for 
locational changes sought. The fourth 
section attempts to evaluate the changes 
in the CBD documented in the previous 
sections in relation to the growing 
urban highway network characterized 
by its large space use for radials, cir- 
cumferentials, and inner distributors. 
This book presents a good analysis of 
what is happening to the CBD in gen- 
eral. The authors admit, however, that 
the isolated effect of highway devel- 
opment on the CBD is very difficult to 
establish from the present available 
data. 

Appended is a section by Leonard 
D. Goldberg on Tax Implications, a 
collateral study of the feasibility of 
charging “nonuser” beneficiaries with 
a responsibility for part of the cost 
of freeway development. An addendum 
considers legal aspects of a nonuser tax. 


Depreciation and Taxes, A Symposium. 
Tax Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. 1959. 248 pp. $6.00. 

In times of high tax rates, rising 
prices, rapid technological changes, and 
concern over economic growth, the tax 
treatment of depreciation is an impor- 
tant problem. This symposium brought 
together leaders from industry, govern- 
ment, and academic fields who exam- 
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ined the subject from different points 
of view. Fundamentals of depreciation 
policy are outlined in Part One. Part 
Two is devoted to consideration of 
depreciation and the changing price 
level. Specific aspects of tax policy 
and management decisions are dis- 
cussed in Part Three. Part Four is 
concerned with considerations in depre- 
ciation reform. Although complete 
agreement among the nineteen partici- 
pants is not revealed, the symposium 
gives a very comprehensive treatment 
of the issues involved. 


Residential Renewal in the Urban Core. 
Chester Rapkin and William C. Grigsby. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 


$3.75, 
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1960. 128 pp. 
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measures the potential 
market for dwelling units in the Wash- 
ington Square East Redevelopment 
Area in the central core of Philadelphia. 
Procedures used in the study demon- 
strate how economic, sociological, and 
market analyses can be employed as a 
material aid in planning for urban 
renewal. Although this study deals 
with but a single city, the cross cur- 
rents it investigates are characteristic 
of the larger American metropolis, and 
the methods employed are applicable 
to other similar areas. 


Mobile Home Parks and Comprehensive 
Community Planning. Ernest R. Bart- 
ley, Frederick H. Bair, Jr., Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing Service, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
1960. 147 pp. $3 per copy paper-bound, 
$5 per copy hard-bound. 


In view of the growing importance of 
the mobile home in the housing supply 
and the problems it creates, this book 
is a timely addition to literature on the 
subject. The beginning of the book 
characterizes the mobile home dweller 
and explodes many fallacies in the pub- 
lic stereotype of the mobile home and 
its occupants. After this review of the 
actual place of the mobile home in our 
society today, the authors examine the 
different types of trailer parks and their 
place in the comprehensive plan. Prob- 
lems particularly pertinent to mobile 
homes and parks, such as equitable 
taxation and regulation through zoning, 
general ordinances, and_ subdivision 
controls, are thoroughly discussed. 
The appendix includes a model trailer 
park ordinance and several examples of 
good park layouts. This book gives a 
comprehensive presentation of the same 
subject covered in “The Motionless 
Mobile Home,” Urban Land, April 1960. 
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The Dynamics of Park Demand. Marion 
Clawson. RPA Bulletin No. 94. Re- 
gional Plan Association, Inc., 230 W. 
41st St., New York 36, N.Y. 1960. 40 
pp. illus. $3.00. 

The demand for all forms of outdoor 
recreation will increase at an un- 
precedented rate during the next 25 
years throughout the United States. 
“The demand will arise from each of 
the factors which most affect recrea- 
tion; population, per capita income, 
leisure time, and ease of travel. 
Growth in any one of these separate 
factors would be significant; but when 
their gains are combined, the impact 
on the need for parks and other open 
space becomes a major challenge of 
our time.” 

We are aware of the demand. But 
we are somewhat at loss to know just 
how the needs are to be met. However, 
recently we have had two documents 
that at least give us an inventory of 
legal devices that can be called upon 
to assist in obtaining the open space 
needed now and in the future. (See 
“The Law of Open Space”’—Urban 
Land, April 1960—the first in this four 
part series published by the RPA, of 
which the subject study is the second; 
ULI’s Technical Bulletin No. 36 is 
another.) Though focusing on the New 
York metropolitan area’s needs, this 
report is very important as a case 
study. Its findings could be applied 
184 times, or to each of the existing 
standard metropolitan areas. When the 
national need is measured against 
the needs of the largest metropolitan 
area, its enormity becomes so over- 
whelming that the open space problem 
becomes one of such magnitude that to 
ignore it will amount to a calamity. 
We need desperately to provide open 
space to keep pace with the factors that 
create demand. 


Consolidation? West Columbia-Cayce, 
S.C. by Frederick H. Bair, Jr., Ernest 
R. Bartley, Gladys M. Kammerer, 
Charles Parrish. 1959. Frederick H. 
Bair, Jr., P.O. Box 818, Auburndale, 
Florida. 138 pp. $3.00. 

The proposed consolidation of two 
communities is analyzed and evaluated 
by a municipal planning and economic 
development consultant. The general 
similarities and differences between the 
two cities, the present forms of the two 
city governments, the pros and cons 
and legal aspects of consolidation in 
this particular case are examined and 
appraised. The report is a useful model 
for analyzing the problems presented 
in consolidating two independent mu- 
nicipalities. 


Our Housing Jungle—And Your Pocket- 
book by Oscar H. Steiner, University 
Publishers, Inc., 59 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, N.Y. 1960. 180 pp. $3.95. 


After reviewing human and dollar 
costs of slums and the fundamental 
limitations of the Federal slum clear- 
ance program, the author outlines his 
solution to low-cost housing. His pro- 
gram calls for private enterprise to 
produce low-cost housing which the 
average wage earner can purchase and 
live in as an owner—not a renter. For 
private developers to do this profitably 
and successfully, the author believes 
they must have access to a reservoir 
of stable funds at low interest costs. 
These conditions would be met by the 
states and cities making money avail- 
able to fiduciary borrowers for 30 to 
50 vear loans on 90 per cent of the 
appraised value of the low-cost hous- 
ing developments. The book presents 
several successful case histories with 
accompanying financial data on low- 
cost housing in old slum areas being 
built without federal aid. The author 
presents a strong argument and in- 
teresting plan for allowing local initia- 
tive to take over the slum clearance 
and housing program for the low- 
income wage earner. 


Community Development Series. Con- 
struction and Civic Development De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 1960. Each 
pamphlet around 35 pp. 50¢ per copy 
or $3 per set. 

The Series consists of seven pam- 
phlets dealing with citizen participation 
in urban development. Each pamphlet 
in the series identifies an important 
area of community concern, cites some 
of the problem-solving tools which are 
available for community use and sug- 
gests procedures which can he followed 
in developing specific local programs 
that will help achieve balanced com- 
munity development. The pamphlets 
supplement .each other. 

The series forms a_ well-rounded 
guide for citizen approach to _ solu- 
tions for community development prob- 
lems which, in varying degrees, con- 
front localities throughout the country. 
Subjects covered in the series are: 
Balanced Community Development; 
Community Analysis; Comprehensive 
Planning; Planning Urban Renewal 
Projects; Modernizing Local Govern- 
ment; Financing Community Develop- 
ment; and Community Leadership. The 
series enlarges upon and_ replaces 
Urban Development Guidelines, pub- 
lished by the Chamber in 1955. 
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